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FEBRUARY 21 Mid-Day Club, Cleveland 
CLASSICAL CLUB OF GREATER CLEVELAND 
Dinner Meeting 
Speaker: Professor James E. Dunlap, University of 


Michigan 
Subject: Political Propaganda in Caesar's Commen- 
taries 
FEBRUARY Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 
2 P.M. Latin Section 
Chairman: Thomas S. Brown, Westtown School 
Speaker: Professor William C. McDermott, Unti- 
versity of Pennsylvania 
Subject: Tiro’s Importance to Cicero and to Us 
NOTE: Later in the day other sections will be ad- 
dressed by Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, George 
W ashington University, and Professor Mary Ellen 
Chase, Smith College. 
MARCH 14 Barnard College 
NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 
President: Dr. Robert H. Chastney, Townsend Har- 
ris High School 
Vice-President: Professor Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., New 
York University 
Secretary: Dr. Thelma B. DeGraff, Hunter College 
Speaker : Professor Leonard Bloomfield, Yale Uni- 
versity 
Subject: The Teaching of Foreign Languages in the 
Light of Linguistic Science 
MARCH 27-28 Oberlin School of Theology 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL sociETY (Middle West Branch) 
Meeting with the SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 
MARCH 27-28 Mount Holyoke College 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
President: Dean George H. Chase, Harvard Uni- 
versity 
Vice-President: Miss Anna T. Doyle, High School, 
Meriden 
Secretary: Professor John W. Spaeth, Jr., Wesleyan 
University 





iG ATTRACTIONS 


Chairman of Local Committee: Professor Cornelia 


C. Coulter, Mount Holyoke College 


PROGRAM 

Friday 10:30 A.M. Address of Welcome by Presi- 
dent Roswell Gray Ham of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege; Response by Dean Chase; The Importance 
of Cicero’s Social Career, Dr. Walter Allen, Jr., 
Yale University; Auri Sacra Fames: A Discussion 
of Cicero’s Pro Cluentio, Professor Leslie F. Smith, 
University of Maine 

Friday 2:15 P.M. Greek Tyranny and its Influence 
on ‘Sculpture, Professor C. A. Robinson, Jr., Brown 
University; Classical Mythology and the Modern 
Arts, President Dorothy M. Bell, Bradford Junior 
College; ‘Tolle, Lege’ versus ‘Veni, Audi’: A 
Demonstration, Professor Frederick C. Packard, Jr., 
Harvard University (with some added remarks 
from E. K. R.) 


Friday 8:15 P.M. Dinner Meeting 


Speaker: Professor Henry W. Prescott, Princeton 
University 
Subject: History and Romance 


Saturday g:30 A.M. Remarks on the College Board 
Latin Examination, Professor Margaret E. Taylor, 
Wellesley College; Some Possibilities in the Teach- 
ing of General Language Courses, Professor Ed- 
ward D. Myers, Trinity College; Practical Experi- 
ence with General Language, Miss Ruth I. Stearns, 
High School, West Hertford: The Place of Gen- 
eral Language in the Modern High School Cur- 
riculum, Professor R. H. Tanner, New York Uni- 
versity; Quid expedivit psittaco? or The Soul of 
Grammar (with apologies to Sonnenschein and to 
Persius), Professor Joshua Whatmough, Harvard 
University 

Saturday 2:15 P.M. A Fifth-Century Interlinear 
= is Me of the Aeneid, Professor Ernest L. 
Hettich, New York University; Nihil Roma 
Maius, Professor Dorothy M. Robathan, Wellesley 
College; Latin Christian Writers as Sources for 
Roman Religion, Professor Claude W. Barlow, 


Mount Holyoke College 
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PEACOCK AND HIS PROSOPOGRAPHY 


That conscientious Epicurean, Thomas Love Pea- 
cock (1785-1866), friend of Shelley and father to 
Meredith’s first wife, was the author of seven short 
novels of a type so original that, had they been widely 
imitated, they would fave established a literary genre. 
They are available in the beautiful ten-volume Halli- 
ford edition of H. F. B. Brett-Smith and C. E. Jones 
(London and New York 1924-34), which I cite, and 
more accessibly in one volume published by Simpkin 
(ibid. no date). In form not unlike a Platonic dialogue, 
they are written partly in narrative, with large pass- 
ages of conversation printed in dramatic style. What 
they lack in plausibility of plot, they gain in skill of 
character development, in sparkling wit and ingenuity 
of idea. With two exceptions, both written on historical 
or at least pseudo-historical themes, Peacock follows his 
customary formula. A company of intelligentsia as- 
semble in a noble country-house for a “long wh end” 
of philosophic conversation, in which Epicureanism, in 
a rather Cyrenaic form at that, usually comes off the 
better. Nearly every character bears a name significant 
of his personality or of his profession, e. g. the Reverend 
Dr. Gaster, a theologian whose chief concern is with 
the loaves and fishes, or the painter Sir Patrick O’Prism. 


Recently attention has been called by Dr. R. W. 
Chapman (TLS June 21, 1941, 304—see also 299, and 
NYTBR August 3, 1941, 8) to Trollope’s similar usage 
in The American Senator. He suggests that the practice 
is at least as old as Homer, but in any case it was car- 
ried to its zenith in antiquity by the writers of New 
Comedy, as Aristotle (Poet. 1451b13- -5, see also Plato 
Crat. 384b, 388bc), indeed, points out, and these 
Greeks were imitated in this instance, as in many 
others, by their Roman successors, even as late as 100 
A.D. by a contemporary of Pliny the Younger (6.21.5), 
one Vergilius Romanus. Indeed, the usage of Terence 
in this respect has been the subject of a dissertation by 
J. C. Austin (Illinois Studies 7 [1921] no. 4), antici- 
pating Chapman’s remark eth here is a fine topic for 
an easy doctoral dissertation.! Reading of Austin’s 
study does not suggest that the author | his task 
a simple one, and even so, Chapman’ s own article shows 
how fascinating is the pursuit of such significant 
names. 


The great majority of Peacock’s names require no 
commentary, being derived from simple Anglo- -Saxon 
roots of obvious significance, e. g. the two critics in 
Headlong Hall, hiheaene. Timothy Treacle and Geoffrey 
Gall. Note that the significance is here confined to the 
surnames, the Christian being apparently chosen for 
alliteration. Nor, since I lack competence in Celtic 
philology, shall I attempt to say anything about the 





1Other studies have treated names used by Aristophanes and 
Plautus. See CW 34 (1940-1) 119 and 35 (1941-2) 67-8. 


surprising number of names that appear to have their 
origin in Welsh, e. g. a character in The Misfortunes 
of Elphin: “Prince Seithenyn ap Seithyn Saidi who 
held the office of Arglwyd Gorwarcheidwad yr Argae 
Breninawl, which signifies in English, Lord High Com- 
missioner of Royal Faskenknnens,” 


The Greek and Latin names, however, are worthy of 
close attention, not only for their erudition but also 
for their ingenious wit. In the earliest novel, Headlong 
Hall (1816), a tale thought by some misguided critics 
to be inferior to Peacock’s later work, we find a cranio- 
logist bearing the obvious name of Mr. Cranium 
(1.25), with a daughter more redundantly known as 
Miss Cephalis Cranium. We are told by Brett-Smith 
and Jones (1.xlv), on the authority of Saintsbury, that 
Peacock derived her name from Marmontel’s Céphalide, 
but surely the surname would suggest the Christian, 
without recourse to a French original. More esoteric is 
Mr. Panscope (1.28), a polymathic philosopher, who 
claims to have read in entirety (1.54) the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (evidently one of the first four edi- 
tions, as the fifth appeared in 1815-7), the Monthly 
Review (London 1749-1844, afterwards resumed), the 
Variorum Classics (Valpy’s reprint of the Delphin 
series in 143 volumes), and the Memoirs of the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions which was founded in 1663! In the 
first two editions of the novel, this philosopher was 
known as Panoscope (1.160), but later his name under- 
went syncope. 


Passing to the second novel, Melincourt (1817, re- 
printed with a new preface by the author in 1856), we 
are met (2.328) by “the poeticopolitical, rhapsodico- 
prosaical, deisidaemoniacoparadoxographical, pseudola- 
treiological, _ transcendental meteorosophist, Moley 
Mystic, Esquire, of Cimmerian Lodge.” Peacock points 
out that the first name has a superfluous e, and this 
is a reference to moly, the drug given by Hermes to 
Odysseus to protect him from Circe’s spell (Od. 
10.305). The name of his residence probably signifies 
nothing more than north-country, but may be a pic- 
turesque geographical epithet. The remarkable poly- 
syllabics which describe him appear to have escaped 
the eagle eyes of the editors of the New English Dic- 
tionary. They cite meteorosophistical (anno 1814) from 
Peacock’s own works (the 1875 edition [3.21], not 
accessible to me), and give the prefix poetico- but not 
this compound or any of the others. I suspect also a 
classical allusion in the surname of Sir Telegraph 
Paxarett (2.25), who claims that before he was ex- 
pelled from college he had studied the works of the 
classical scholar Heyne. Peacock himself was never ex- 
pelled from college, in fact never even matriculated, 
but he did read the works of Heyne and Hermann 
(Essays and Studies of the English Association 17 
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[1933] 131). The surname gives me trouble and I can 
only make with reluctance the suggestion that it may 
be derived from the Greek expletive waé meaning 
‘well’ and a corruption of dpery, while the first name, 
chosen by Peacock in 1817, can bear no connotation of 
electricity, for the word had been used in English as 
early as 1794 for a non-electrical method of rapid trans- 
mission of messages. 


In the third novel, Nightmare Abbey, written in 
1817 when Peacock was in close association with Shel- 
ley, we find Mr. Asterias the ichthyologist (3.56), 
whose name must allude to the dorepaios or squalus 
stellaris, a kind of fish. This man’s son, Aquarius 
Asterias, is abundantly fishy. Passing over the fourth 
and fifth novels which offer for the most part no ex- 
amples of Greek or Latin derivatives, we come to what 
is generally regarded as the masterpiece, Crotchet Castle 
(1831), in which a fickle lover is called a Strephon. 
This, however, seems to be a now obsolete usage once 
quite common, but the same novel gives us also a 
geographical name of this type, Apodidraskiana, ap- 
propriately applied to the state from which an escaped 
embezzler writes to his daughter (4.134). Finally, in 
Gryll Grange, published in 1860, after an interval of 
thirty years, we have the Reverend Theophilus Opi- 
mian, D.D., thought by some (London Mercury 8 

[1923] 31) the source for Dr. Middleton in Mere- 
dith’s The Egoist. His surname suggests a line of Mar- 
tial (1.26.7), while the Christian name reflects per- 
haps the fact that this clergyman, the creation of an 
older Peacock, is more devoted to the duties of his 
calling than his predecessors in the earlier novels. 
Among the suitors rejected by the heroine of Gryll 
Grange (5.370f.) are Sir John Pachyderm, a man of 
little feeling: a Mr. Geront, who seems too old for her; 
and the Sseusiiidle Escor A’Cass,.a gambler. This 
last derives his name, so a note by Peacock, from the 
Greek phrase és xépaxas. (Until late in life Peacock 
omitted accents and breathings on Greek words but the 
Halliford edition prints them beginning with the fourth 


volume.) 


With still other significant names Peacock also ap- 
pend etymological notes. Lord Anophel Achthar in 
called from “ANQ®EAoy AX@os 
APovpas==Terrae pondus inutile,’ suggesting His 
Lordship’s cosmic unimportance. The same root has 
been borrowed by modern entomologists to denote the 
anopheles mosquito which carries i but Peacock 
can hardly be calling Lord Anophel an insect. wg 
mare Abbey has a Mr. Ferdinando Flosky (3.9), 
very lachrymose and morbid gentleman, of some note 
in the literary world .. . Feely | a] very fine sense of the 
grim and the tearful.” The note on his name is: “A 
corruption, quasi @:AocK.os, a lover, or spectator, of 
shadows,” who named his eldest son after Emanuel 
Kant (3.50). James Davies, writing of the 1875 edition 


Melincourt is so 


of Peacock (Contemporary Review 25 [1875] 744) 
apparently found in that badly edited text the readings 
didockos OF PiAdKios and rejected both in favor of 
didos oxias. The name of the minstrel in Maid 
Marian, Harpiton, is annotated as from ‘Epzerov, a 
creeping thing (3.88). 

Crotchet Castle has three such annotations: on the 
economist, Mr. MacQuedy, this note: “Quasi Mac Q. 
E. D., son of a demonstration” (4.14); a transcendental 
poet, Mr. Skionar, gets his name from “SKIas ONAP. 
Umbrae somnium”; and the geographer, Mr. Philpot, 
his from “@IAoIOTapos. Fluvioram amans’” (4.65). 
Yet the chief character of this novel, indeed in all of 
Peacock, is the Reverend Dr. Folliott, an eminent 
scholar, but, like all Peacock’s clergy, greatly interested 
in the pleasures of the table. He possessed | (4.11) an 
interminable swallow and an indefatigable pair of lungs, 
His pre-eminence in the latter faculty gave occasion 
to some etymologists to ring changes on his name, and 
to decide that it was derived irom Follis Optimus, 
softened through an Italian medium to Folle Ottimo, 
contracted poetically into Folleotto, and elided Anglicé 
into Folliott, signifying a first-rate pair of lungs. 


Finally, the most ingenious of all the etymologies 
are those applied to the three philosophers in Headlong 
Hall, Mr. Foster the ‘perfectibilian,’ Mr. Escot the 
‘deteriorationist, and Mr. Jenkinson the ‘statu-quo- ite,’ 
strange philosophers, indeed, since they speak only in 
soul with their professed schools of thought. Their 
names, which at first sight appear to bear no relation 
to their character, are striking examples in Peacock 
of common English names of no obvious significance 
in which the author sees esoteric meaning. The notes 
are as follows: 

Foster, quasi ®warnp,—from aos and rypew, lucem 
servo, conservo, observo, custodio—one who watches 
over and guards the light; a sense in which the word 
is often used amongst us, when we speak of fostering 
a flame. (Really from AS féstor, foster, feeding, food, 
etc. So E. Weekly, Etymological Dictionary of Modern 
English [London 1921] 594). 

Escot, quasi es oxorov, in tenebris, scilicet, intuens; 
one who is always looking at the dark side of the 
question. 

Jenkinson: This name may be derived from ay 
e€ wow, semper ex aequalibus—scilicet, mensuris, omnia 
metiens; one who from equal measures divides and 
distributes all things: one who from equal measures 
can always produce arguments on both sides of a ques- 
tion, with so much nicety and exactness, as to keep the 
said question eternally pending, and the balance of the 
controversy perpe tually in statu quo. By an aphaeresis 
of the a, an elision of the second ¢, and an easy and 
natural mutation of £ into x, the derivation of this 
name proceeds according to the strictest principles 
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of etymology: aev e€ wov—Ie e& wov—IlIe 
«x wov—le *«k wov— levxowv — Ienkinson — 


Jenkinson. 


These etymological annotations have been called “in- 
tolerable pedantry” (Nineteenth Century 53 [1903] 
655), but they are pedantic and intolerable only to 
those who read them without a sense of humor, for 
they are really a satire on pedantry. To the enthusiast 
for pedantry they are exciting. 


Lacking a university education, Peacock nevertheless 
must have been well trained in the classics in the school 
at Englefield Green, and must have continued his read. 
ing in ancient literature in later life. This is abun- 
dantly proved by the frequency with which ancient 
authors are cited throughout the novels. His favorites 
were apparently Homer, Pindar, Euripides, Aristo- 
phanes, Vergil, Horace and Juvenal, but most surpris- 
ing of all, he seems to have been among that select 
company who have read with appreciation the Dio- 
nysiaca of Nonnus, a work cited, quoted and trans- 
lated more often than any other. To show the breadth 
of his reading we may cite also the references to such 
authors as Suidas, the scholiast to Aristophanes, Servius 
on the Aeneid, and the Orphica, while the only im- 
portant writers not included are Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Aristotle, Caesar, Livy and Suetonius. More- 
over, these citations are not the sort that could easily 
be procured by the judicious use of a collection of 
familiar quotations, a convincing proof of the author's 
erudition, the more remarkable when one considers 
that he was not a professional scholar but in early life 
a poet and afterwards a busy official at India House. 


Among other classical echoes we should point out 
the animated argument in Headlong Hall (1.32-7) 
between the ‘perfectibilian’ and che: ‘deteriorationist’ 
on the relative merits of the Greeks and English in 
seamanship. Foster because of his principles must favor 
the English, while by the same token Escot champions 
the Greeks, Mr. Jenkinson as usual maintaining the 
middle of the road. Dr. Folliott evidently voices his 
creator's own views when he succinctly says (4.126): 
“Let him who loves them [truth and simplicity], read 
Greek, Greek, Greek.” On the other hand the same 
worthy is not above telling us (4.28) that the Latin 
word for camp 1s castrum (sic). This is the only down- 
right error in all Peacock’s classicism, but it may be in- 
tentional. In Maid Marian the friar ingeniously de- 
rives pun from Punica fides, thereby demonstrating 
that the punster is both anti-catholic and ant- 
christian. Such passages abound throughout the novels. 

It has been the fashion to disparage Peacock’s 
scholarship on the ground that he was careless in his 
use, or rather disuse, of Greek accents (so Carl Van 
Doren in his biography [London and New York 1911] 
16), but he was not alone in this respect, and his worst 
critics were themselves unable to correct him without 
error. A case in point is Davies’ review of the 1875 
edition, already cited, where és gxordy is given incor- 
rectly for és oxotov. In any case, one of his early 
reviewers (North British Review 45 [1866] 86) seems 
to me to have uttered a fair judgment of Peacock’s 
scholarship when he says that Peacock is abrodiSaxros 
but not 6ypabys. 

GeEorGE McCrackEN 
OTTERBEIN COLLEGE 





REVIEWS 


The Arts of Orpheus. By Ivan M. Linvortu. 
XVill, 370 pages. University of California Press, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1941 $3.50 
This is an analysis of the ancient literary evidence, 

down to 300 B.C., for Orpheus and of ancient literary 

evidence as a whole for rites and institutions ascribed 
to Orpheus. For Linforth the modern conception of 

Orpheus as the supposed founder of a specific move- 

ment, now called Orphism, is a mirage. In its place 

he sets the picture of Orpheus as at once less and more, 
in fact as the supposed author of an extensive literature 
and the founder of mysteries in general and of certain 
private rites in particular; and, while willing to admit 

“that the myth of the dismemberment (of Dionysus) 

and its consequences is Orphic if we mean by that, that 

it was told in Orphic poems and belonged to teletae,” 
he denies outright “that it was the very core and center 
of Orphic dacttise and that the world saw in it the 


essential and peculiar possession of an organized re- 
ligion or of a recognized sthool of thought” (356). 


Linforth’s examination of the evidence is throughout 
marked by acuteness and width of vision. If at times 
(e.g. on Onomacritus, 353) he may be thought hyper- 
critical, that is not serious in a field where credulity 
has been common. His 1 interpretation of Euripides Hip- 
polytus 952-4 (Soff.) as ‘you're no better than one of 
those Orphics’ is convincing: his discussion of Hero- 
dotus 2.81 (38ff.) very useful (though it is much to 
credit an interpolator with the longer reading), as are his 
remarks on Strabo 10 p. 467i. (pages 234 ff, : but should 
TO pidorexvov [p- 474] be ° ingenuity,’ ‘virtuosity’ rath- 
er than ‘enjoyment of the arts’?) and on the identity 
of Epigenes (115ff.): and one phrase “this subjective 
element in the evidence” (300) is a perfect formulation. 


As for his conclusions, he is surely right in extend- 
ing the common concept of the activities ascribed to 
Orpheus (we must do as much for later so-called Pytha- 
goreanism: HThR 33 [1940] 312) and in denying 


that there is ancient evidence for “an Orphic religion” : 
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in the nature of things, such a concept as a “religion 
of x” is modern, and Boulanger has reminded us that 
neither in ancient art nor in the Sixth Aeneid has Or- 
pheus any mystical associations. Nevertheless the 
modern concept which Linforth attacks does not (ex- 
aggerations apart) spring from simple wrong-headed- 
ness: it rests on certain facts — above all on the chrono- 
logical aspects of the emergence of religious poetry as- 
sociated with the names of Orpheus and Musaeus and 
on the neatness of certain coincidences. 

On the one hand, we have Homer and Hesiod and 
the early lyric: on the other the sixth century with its 
heightened interest in sin and purifications and cere- 
monies on the one hand and cosmogony on the other 

both found in Hesiod, but both given new turns. 
acon individual hit upon the idea of making a prophet 
out of the legendary singer;! Musaeus was conjured 
into being, a a Ramune: was built on Hesiod? and on 
old submerged popular beliefs and concepts which were 
now brought to the surface and invested with the preg- 
nant emphasis of new values in life. In spite of Lin- 
forth’s statement (295), the practice of publishing 
poetry under a greater name was not “surprisingly com- 
mon”: its appearance at this time corresponds to some 
deep religious impulse felt among social elements now 
vocal. H. J. Rose may well be right in detecting a 
popular aspect in Orphism as contrasted with Pytha- 
goreanism: ‘and then you shall rule with the other 
heroes’ on one of the South Italian Tablets has almost 
a faint anticipation of the Hellenistic vulgarization of 
the word heros as applied to ordinary de oa persons. 

To call the new element in Greek religious life Or- 
phism is to employ a terminological abstraction which 
may serve so long as we remember its nature; as Nils- 
son has taught us, the question 1s not primarily one 
There were various parallel trends: 
cf. Herodotus 2.123 on transmigration, and Plato 
Cratylus 400 C (soma == sema etc.) on the relationship 
of body and soul. Nevertheless the appearance of 
si under the name of Orpheus synchronized with 


of nomenclature. 





| The figure of Orpheus is probably older than the 
ascription of literature to him. O. Broneer ap. O. Kern, 
Ath. Mitt. 63-4 (1938-39) 110 n. 3 describes a Cretan 
vase of the seventh century, showing a lyre-player 
among animals, which is probably the canine known 
representation. (Since Lobel reads ov not op in Alcaeus 
fr. 80, we cannot discuss the restoration "Opdevs.) 

2 Using also literature which passed under the name 
of Homer: cf. the paraphrase of an Orphic rehandling 
of the Hymn to Demeter in Kern, Orph. fragm. p. 
119ff. fragm. 49: ibid 246, fragm. 233 we iti quo- 
tations from Malalas which suggests that something 
-not necessarily till the time of 
seems to underestimate 


of the sort survived - 
Malalas, but long (Linforth 
the importance ak: early Orphic cosmogony: the details 
are obscure but the fact certain). 


the appearance of ‘Orphism’ and, it seems, with the 
spread of the use of psyche to denote personality as 
continuous in life and death. Here 1s ‘der fremde 
Tropfen’ (W. Nestle, Die griech. Religiositat, III, 163). 
As for the dismemberment myth, Linforth has es- 
tablished the important fact that its equation “Titans : 
body : Diony sus : soul” lacks attestation and proba- 
bility (32 3f.). Nevertheless, on evidence which he 
allows, the soul paid a penalty for something and that 
something seems to be the killing of Dionysus by the 
Titans: not a Fall, but a Primal Evil. 
Linforth necessarily excludes the South Italian Tab- 
lets from his enquiry. Yet their coincidences with the 
Gurob papyrus (Kern rorff.) and with Plato Republic 
10 require an explanation : and ‘Orphism’ if not Or- 
pheus, is the easiest. The agreement of ‘as the old tale 
goes’ (Laws 4.715 E) with the quotation from Orpheus 
[Demosth.] 25.11 is highly significant. This and 
other such references in Plato convey the idea of 
poetic tradition. H. W. Thomas EITEKEINA (Diss. 
Munich 1937, publ. 1938) is right in stressing the 
independe nt creativeness of Plato in his myths and the 
importance of Empedocles and Pythagorean formula- 
tions as models: yet the probability mg something like 
Orphic poetry remains. As for the priests and priest- 
esses of Meno 81 A, I fear that they were after the 
order of Diotima (Symposium 201 D; the arrangement 
of the list of rebirths in Phaedrus 248 D is significant 
and priests of established temples do not figure in it).3 
Such considerations, and minor disputable points,‘ 


>Cf. Apol. 41 A (Orpheus, Musaeus, Hesiod, Ho- 
mer, as persons, in that sequence). 

+E.g. in the discussion of Republic 363 A-366 B a 
propos of zabias jdovov (80) reference might be made 
to P. Boyancé, Le culte des Muses, 81, 165 (cf. Strabo 
10 p. 467 peta averews Copraatixis) and, in spite of 
78f. the subject of rapéxovra. (364 E) is surely 
rytprat Kai pavras. As for the Orphic Hymns (1 79 ft.) 
their unity of style all but excludes the possibility 
(184) that they were gathered from various sources, 
and the fact of their preservation in the manuscript 
tradition tells against the idea that this was the hymn- 
book which was used in the precinct of Demeter at 
Pergamon (unless we assume that it had an indepen- 
dent literary existence, or that some Neoplatonist made 
a copy of it). It may have been meant for a group 
(84.3 rovade: unless, in a hymn to Hestia, this denotes 
the members of a houschold), but that need not be 
than an association of like-minded individuals, 
such as in late times gathered around Antoninus in 
Egypt (cf. Dittenberger, SIG 985). Hymn 37 (to 
the Titans) 1s surely as artificial a oe of the study 
as could be: so is 6 (to Protogonos). - I do not wish 
to deny the arguments for composition in Asia Minor, 
only the suggestion of com- 





more 
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do not detract from the importance of Linforth’s book: 
it is a piece of sound scholarship and good exposition, 
and should make for clearer thinking. 

ArtTHUR Darsy Nock 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


By COLEMAN HAMILTON 
Published by the author, 


A History * Narbo. 
BENEDICT. vi, 93 pages. 
Princeton ih $1 
The subject of this dissertation was well chosen. It 

has led the author into an area of research that can be 

profitably explored and described in a single study; at 

the same time it has touched upon the fovatinin of a 

wider field. It is significant that Dr. Benedict has pub- 

lished a further product of his studies, “The Romans in 

Southern Gaul’ AJPh 63 (1942) 38-50. 

Narbo Martius was the first Roman colony success- 
fully established beyond the borders of Italy. The cir- 
cumstances preceding and attending the foundation in 

118 B.c. are studies in the first chapter of Dr. Bene- 
dict’s work; the history of the py from 118 B.C. to 
the time of Diocletian is traced i 1 Chapter II. The 
Name, Tribes, and Population oa the subject matter 
of Chapter II]; Municipal Organization 1s the heading 
of Chapter IV; and the work is concluded with an 
Economic Survey (V). 

Narbo was primarily an emporium at the junction of 
two great roads. One led westward from the Rhone to 
the Pyrenees and Spain; the other branched off at 
Narbo and ran to the valley of the Garonne and the 
Adlantic coast. The commercial advantages of the site 
were obvious. After the Romans had conquered south- 
ern Gaul (125-121 B.c.), the foundation of the colony 

was advocated by the business class but opposed by the 

senate. U Itimately the senate acquiesced and the 
colonists, of uncertain number, were led out by the 
young orator Licinius Crassus and Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus. Thereafter the individual history of the 
town was uneventful so far as it can be distinguished 
from that of southern Gaul in general. It was destroyed 
by fire during the principate of Antoninus Pius, pro- 
bably about 145 A.D. During the second century it be- 
gan to decline in prosperity ye its end as an ancient 
city came during the Visigothic wars of the fifth 
century. 

The difficulty of separating the history of Narbo 
from that of southern Gaul as a whole raises problems 
that Dr. Benedict’s thesis can hardly be expected to 
have studied in detail. Specifically, Dr. Benedict writes 
from the standpoint of Roman history; there is little 
evidence that he has considered the history of southern 
Gaul as a continuity which began with the founding of 


4 
Massilia (c. 600 B.c.). He might have referred to the 


Hellenization of the Volcae and the partiality which 
administrators displayed in granting them 


Roman 


citizenship. While he recognizes that Narbo had long 
been an important town of the Volcae (35), it would 
have been more accurate to say that the old town was 
some distance away on the hill-site now known as 
Montlaurés, and that the actual site of Narbo was 
probably the forum around which the new town grew 
up as the old site was abandoned. There 1s no reason 
to believe that those who engaged in business or aspired 
to civic prominence would be careful to conceal their 
Gallic origin (35). Natural processes of Romanization 
would be sufficient to account for the disappearance of 
Celtic cognomina; there is no evidence that any stigma 
was attached to such names. For example, Sextus 
Afranius, born at Vasio in Gallia Narbonensis and 
prominent at Nero’s court over a century and a half 
after the founding of Narbo, bore a good Celtic cog- 
nomen, Burrus. 

But these criticisms affect only the background of a 
minor part of Dr. Benedict's work. The bulk of his 
study represents a careful and useful survey of the life 
of an important provincial town. The civil administra- 
tion presents few exceptions to the normal pattern of 
the western provincial town. The section on the busi- 
ness life of Narbo is particularly revealing. Narbo was 
a busy trade center, second only to Lugdunum among 

Gallic towns. The economic activity of its people 1s 
well demonstrated by the evidence, mainly epigraphical, 
for over sixty occupations and trades. This is the most 
use ful and informative section of a competent study. 

Norman J. DeWirr 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The Roman Antiquities of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, with an English Translation by EARNEST 
Cary on the Basis of the Version of Epwarp SpPEL- 
MAN. In seven volumes. Volume II: v, 532 pages; 
Volume III: v, 387 pages. Harvard University Press, 

Cambridge and Heinemann, London 1939, 1940 


(Loeb Classical Library, Nos. 347, 357) $2.50 each 


It is clear that Dionysius’ motto was roAAd, ob roAv. 
These two volumes cover only the period from the 
accession of Tullus Hostilius to the actual secession of 
the plebs, 670-492 B.C. according to the chronology ot 
Dionysius. In fact it has taken Dionysius 737 pages 
(Teubner text) to reach this point, whereas Livy has 
covered the same period in 129 pages with a distinct 
gain in dramatic power, stylistic effectiveness and_his- 
torical credibility. Dionysius relates many details of 
interest concerning Tanaquil, the Tarquins, Brutus, 
Valerius Publicola, Titus Larcius, Appius Claudius 
Sabinus and others; but he is never able to make his 
characters come to life either as individuals or as his- 
torical protagonists. It 1s the briefer account of Livy 
which has made famous the stories of the Horati, of 
Lucretia, and of Horatius Cocles. 

To the reviewer, the most interesting passages in 
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these two volumes are those which the author would 
have considered addenda or obiter dicta. Among these 
may be mentioned the following: “the three most mag- 
nificent works of Rome, in which the greatness of her 
empire is best seen, are the aqueducts, the paved roads 
and the construction of the sewers” (3.67.5); the 
“aetiology” of the absolute power of the consuls 
(4.73-4); the famous passage on the Roman origin of 
the laudatio funebris (5.17.2- 6); and, finally, the proto- 
types of the Nazi “tourists,”—‘‘the Sabines had come 
to Rome under the pretense of seeing the entertain- 
ments, while actually intending to seize in advance the 
strong places of the city in ceded to help their country- 
men in their attack, as had been concerted before- 
(6.31.3). 

The text of this edition is based upon the Teubner 
text of Jacoby, but a much fuller apparatus criticus 1s 
given than is usual in volumes of the Loeb series. In 
all there must be close to 1000 critical notes in these 
two volumes, with the editor supplying twelve of the 
readings. Many of the variants recorded seem almost 
too trivial to deserve mention: 4 R. om. B (3.29.4); 
érideixvvoba O, émdexvivar Kiessling (5.48.1). Never- 
theless, Dr. Cary appears to have Pe aa wisely and the 
apparatus strengthens the reader’s conviction that the 
text presented is sound. The explanatory notes are con- 
sistently helpful and clear; note 2, Vol. II, pages 468-9 
on the Sibylline books and that found in Vol. III, pages 
16-7 on the voting of the curiae are less clear than the 
rest. The indices are too brief to be comprehensive. 


hand” 


The translation is another of the modern adaptations 
of earlier versions which are not uncommon in the 
Loeb series. The original translator, Edward Spelman, 
published his translation in 1758. He seems to have 
produced less of a masterpiece than Adlington, Watts, 
and Melmoth did for other classical authors, but much 
of the blame for this must rest with Dionysius. The 
present translation admittedly departs from Spelman’s 
version not only in the interests of accuracy, but of 
style as well. Occasionally, the translation reveals the 
“Contaminatio” by the introduction of modern words 
or phrases. For instance, 3.70.1 is translated as follows 
by Spelman:! “but I shall, first, give an account, by 
what accident, and, by what opportunities vouchsafed 
to him by the gods, he arrived to so great a reputation, 
that he surpassed all the augurs of t age, and render- 
ed them disregarded.” Cary ‘enaalenes the passage thus: 
“but first I shall relate from what chance he got his 
start and by what opportunities vouchsafed to him by 
the gods he attained to such distinction as to make all 
the other augurs of his day appear negligible in com- 
Again, 5.59.4 reads as follows in Spelman’s 
version: “Above all the evils they suffered, famine was 
a thing not to be encountered; and this destroyed many 


parison.” 





1] am indebted to the Harvard College Library for these 
quotations from Spelman’s version of 1758. 


of the inhabitants”; Cary translates: “Above all else, 
the famine was what they could not cope with and 
this caused the death of many inhabitants.” Several 
awkward passages have been retained (e.g. 3.6.2; 3-63.1; 
5-52-43 6.20.3). Kata ovvOyxas (3-1. 2) is rather sur- 
prisingly translated “by capitulation,” and “in a state 
of unchastity” is even more startling for ody dyv) 
(3.67.3). These faults, however, are balanced by such 
excellent passages as 5.50-69 and others. Very few 
errors were noted, and all those found are so patent 
that they can cause no confusion. 

In short, the classicist should be grateful to Dr. 
Cary for supplying him with a good text, a readable 
translation, and useful notes for dus long, dull, and not 
very valuable treatise on the early history of Rome. 
The casual reader will find little to interest him in these 
volumes, but that is the fault of Dionysius, not of Dr. 
Cary or of E. Spelman, Esq. 

Epwarp F. D’Arms 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


The Gates of Dreams. An Archaeological Exam- 
ination of Vergil, Aeneid VI, 893-899. By ERNeEsT 
Lestie HIGHBARGER. xill, 136 pages, 15 figures on 
8 plates. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1940 
(The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeo- 
logy, No. 30) $3 


In the eight chapters of this book the author has 
made a scholarly attempt to recover, through the his- 
torical method, the ideas upon which Vergil drew in 
composing the concluding lines of Aeneid VI. His 
purpose cannot be better stated than in the words of 
his preface: 

When I came to examine the Sixth Book of the 
Aeneid ..., 1 discovered what appeared to be so many 
obligations which Vergil owed to Greek painting and 
Roman sculpture that his picture of the Underworld 
and Elysium had to be examined in the minutest de- 
tail. This involved the historical approach. The latter 
finally led me to the Oriental field, where I became 
convinced that the origin of “Gates of Dreams” ulti- 
mately lay. I soon rejected all allegorical explana- 
tions of these “Gates” in favor of the historical ap- 
proach to their meaning. It finally seemed clear 
that the “Gate of Horns” is an Oriental concept of 
great antiquity, whose origin was lost even to the 
Greeks of Mycenaean times, though Homer reflects 
the idea. On the other hand, the “Gate of Ivory” 
appeared to be an invention of the fertile Greek im- 
agination, probably originating in Mycenaean times. 
These are the conclusions which the present study 
seeks to justify. 


At the outset, the Vergilian passage is related to the 
well known description of the Gates of Dreams found 
in Odyssey 19.562-7. Attention is called to the fact 
that in Homer as well as in two passages of a later 
date, one from the Charmides of Plato, the other 
from the Palatine Anthology, one of the gates is the 
Gate of Horns, not the Gate of Horn; that the Roman 
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poets interpreted this expression through the adjective 
cornea, thereby obscuring the older concept. Since 
allusion to the gates in the Homeric passage is figura- 
tive, it is suggested that the idea is pre-Homeric, prob- 
abl Mycenaean. Homer also speaks of the ‘Gate of 
Hades’ (Iliad 23.62-76) and the ‘Gate of the Sun’ 
(Odyssey 24.11-4) in connection with the world of 
departed souls. As there is no precise distinction be- 
tween souls and dreams, for the souls of the departed 
come as dreams to the living, a clearer conception of 
the gates may be obtained from an examination of the 
Slemneric passages bearing upon the abode of the de- 
parted. From such a nals it becomes apparent that 
“true dreams” are identified with the souls of the dead. 


The earliest Oriental ideas concerning the dead and 
their place of abode carry us back to the Egyptian 
Pyramid Texts. Scanty as the references are, they point 
to a realm of the departed 1 in the West. In later texts, 
the soul of the Pharaoh, under special dispensation, 
makes its way to the gate of the eastern sky. The 
association of the abode of the dead with the Gate of 
Horns finds corroboration in the old Egyptian sky- 
religion, with its belief in a sky-cow or sky-bull whose 
head looks to the West, the horns constituting the 
gate through which the souls of the dead must pass to 
reach the Nether World. Mesopotamian art would 
seem to carry this idea on, for here we find, definitely 
postulated, a ‘Gate of the East’ symbolical of the rising 
sun. In the poetic embellishment of this concept, we 
may discern the idea of the Gate of Ivory emerging. 
By way of Crete, where the sacred character of the 
‘Horns of Consecration’ was yet further evolved from 
adoration of the cow and bull, these ideas were trans- 
mitted to the Greek world. 

The Homeric picture is significant. The “Gate of 
the Sun” is now in the West, ‘hee to it the souls of the 
slain suitors are conducted by Hermes, and the abode 
of departed souls is in the West, as Odysseus’ voyage 
thither shows. Still, there remains a degree of obscurity 
reminiscent of the older conception. The ‘Gate of 
Olympus’ seems to be in the East. Of its identity we 
cannot be certain, but the author inclines to the belief 
that the ‘Gate of Ivory’ is to be found on Olympus. 
From their abode here, the gods send deceptive dreams 
to men (witness the dream sent by Zeus to Agamem- 
non, Iliad 2.1-75). In fact, false ‘dreams come to be 
attributed to the gods, whereas those coming from the 
realm of Hades are true dreams. Paradoxical as this 
may sound, it follows directly from Homeric theology : 
the gods and their actions are satirized in the many 
scenes wherein they practice deception upon one an- 
other; true dreams, on the other hand, are the souls of 
former friends returning of their own volition to the 
world of the living to give guidance and help. 

From Hesiod and the fragmentary evidence of suc- 
ceeding writers we learn that gradually the conception 
of an Eastern Gate gained clarity and strength to 


correspond with the ancient notion of the Western 
Gate, which was inherited. The familiar myth of Er, 
recorded in the final pages of the Republic, is inter 
preted in some detail to show that the two openings 
from the earth downward correspond with the old 
notion of an entrance to the realm of Hades in the 
West, and the twin openings in the heavens suggest 
the ancient Sky-Gate. 

Vergil, it is admitted, was not bound by the old 
cosmological beliefs, though familiar with them. Int- 
mate knowledge of the topography of Cumae and 
familiarity with local traditions, added to a rich store 
of ideas derived from Etruscan sources, led him, in the 
interests of a higher philosophy, to recast the tradi- 
tional setting of the old soul myths. The cave which 
Aeneas enters upon his descent is understood to be 
the Gate of Ivory. Just beyond it, in the forecourt of 
Orcus, is, among other terrors, the abode of false 
dreams. Just beyond the crossing of the Styx and 
guarded by Cerberus is the second gate, the Gate of 
Horns, marking the entrance to the Nether World 
proper. When Aeneas and the Sibyl have traversed this 
region, they pass by another gate to Elysium. At this 
point a certain amount of confusion is apparent. 
Elysium should be in heaven, but it is adjacent to the 
realm of souls, which 1s beneath the earth.. We must 
think of it as extending into the sky. The introduction 
of the third gate is strange, but it can be argued that 
it is not a gate from the Nether World proper, since 
it does not communicate with our world, but leads to 
Elysium. Aeneas is conceived as following a generally 
circular route which gradually curves to the right, i.e., 
in the direction of east. Anchises dismisses his guests 
through the Ivory Gate by which they entered. 

In the final chapter, the journey of Aeneas is again 
brought into relation with the myth of Er. Just as Er 
was permitted to see the unusual sight of the universe 
and its workings, that he might report it for the better- 
ment of mankind, so the poet gives us in the experi- 
ences of Aeneas an allegory of the soul’s journeyings in 
its endeavor to achieve a higher degree of perfection, 
introducing details illustrative of his own philosophy. 


A summary of the argument of Professor Highbar- 
ger’s book does scant justice to the wealth of material 
that he has collected or to the ingenuity with which 
he has organized it. Especially is this true of the 
archaeological evidence. Occasionally the clarity of his 
exposition is somewhat obscured by the injection of 
material which, the reviewer feels, might better have 
been included in the footnotes, voluminous as they al- 
ready are. But in spite of minor disappointments the 
reader cannot fail to appreciate the author's sensitive 
reaction to the spell of great poetry and his conscious- 
ness of the difficulties besetting its interpretation. 

The prime thesis of the book is admittedly estab- 
lished. Therein would appear to lie the chief value of 
the author's contribution. It is in the application of 
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the theory in minute detail to Vergil’s work that he 
fails to be as convincing as might be desired. The 
reader 1s bound to be senniteid by serious misgivings 
when confronted with two very detailed plans of the 
soul’s course from this world through the next. One of 
them represents the journey made by Er, the other the 
journey of Aeneas. To make the plotting of these 
routes at all possible, it was necessary to sacrifice cer- 
tain details mentioned as of considerable significance, 
it would appear, by both Plato and Vergil. Is this 
justifiable in view of the highly philosophical nature 
of both accounts? Can a complicated philosophy be 
interpreted wholly within the framework of poetry or 
allegory? These doubts may induce many a student of 
Plato and Vergil to adhere with some stubbornness to 
his instinctive feeling that a poet may imply much 
more than he says. We can never be quite sure that we 
have grasped the whole of a poet's mystery. 


The cave through which Aeneas makes his descent 
1s positively sdeatdied with the ‘Gate of Ivory.” It 
leads to the Underworld. Yet from the same gate 
Aeneas and his companion return from Elysium, ‘and 
Elysium is supposed to be on a plane above that of the 
earth! Similarly is the reader mystified as to how the 
“real shades” emerge from the ‘Gate of Horns’ if that 
gate lies by the Styx and does not communicate di. 
rectly with Earth. Neither is any explanation given of 
the ninefold windings of Styx. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that where the 
imposes its strictures upon the 
results of his work are 


historical method 
author he 1s at his best and the 
gratifying; but to invoke the assistance of the historical 
method in expounding the mysteries of a great poct 1s 
at best dangerous. 

Epwarp G. SCHAUROTH 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 





ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 
This department is conducted by Dr. Charles T. Murphy of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 


concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 
articles abstracted may be ob- 

Department of Agriculture 
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film copying 


Microfilm or photostat copies of 
tained through Bibliofilm Service, 
Library, Washington, D. C. The charge for 
any periodical article, regardless of length, is 50c; 
from hooks and seri: is at the rate of 50c for each 50 pages 
or fraction thereof. “Phot ostat charges are 10c per page, with a 
minimum charge of 50c for each item. The Service reserves the 
right to except material readily available elsewhere. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


McCown, C. C. Codex and Roll 
While no first-century codex is 
suggests that the codex was in 
non-literary purposes well 
favored for col- 
earliest times, 
roll far more 


New Testament. 
in the New Testament. 
yet known, the evidence 
common use at Rome for 
before Martial’s time. It was clearly 
lections of Christian writings from the 
whereas statistics show that it ousted the 
slowly for works of pagan literature. The codex was 
not only more convenient for casy reference, but since 
the writings were not considered “literature,” it also 
seemed a more natural form to the lower, and non 
literary, classes to which the Christians largely belonged. 
This presumption of an early use of the codex throws 
light on questions of téxt, transmission, and growth of 
> si canon. 


HThR 34 (1941) 219-50 


Plato. = 
Ri adi g t 
Hege “sit leg and 
final paragraph, 
helpful to his conclusion. 

*h 36 (1941) 188-9 


Seneca. WitiAm Harpy ALEXANDER. Julius Caesar 
in the Pages of Seneca the Philosopher. Augustus con 
sistently disparaged or sought to consign to oblivion the 

-hievements of Julius Caesar. This official tra 
dition of the imperial régime was so strong that Seneca’s 
attitude toward the great Dictator is inevitably colored 
by it. The hostile attitude shown by Seneca toward 

Caesar’s 
ideas of the 
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blessings of monarchy as a form of human government. 
‘Transactions of the Royal Society of 


Canada 35 (1941) 15-28 (C.F. RB) 


Sophocles. c JOSSERAND, Note sur un passage de 
l’Ajax (v.32-33). The reading groy is to be preferred 
footsteps in question are those of Ajax, 
his madness. Ulysses’ attitude here 
Apollo in the Hymn to Hermes, 


to O7rov: The 
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219ff. 
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EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS. PAPYROLOGY 


HoENIGSWALD, H. M. Campanian Inscriptions at Yale. 
Interpretation of two Campanian inscriptions, and a note 
on a forged inscription. III. 

\JA 45 (1941) 582-6 (Walton) 


Meritt, BENJAMIN D. Notes on Attic Decrees. Dis- 
cussion and new restorations and interpretations of the 
following inscriptions: IG 12 1 (Salamis), 24, 27 and 
143, 45 (Brea), 49, 70, 83, 144, 154, 156, 166, 171, 179+ 
169+61, IG I]2 38, and Hesperia 7 (1938) p. 275, no. 10, 
A drawing of the revised text of the Salamis decree is 
included. 

Hesperia 10 (1941) 301-37 (Durham) 
Oniver, JAMES H. Documents Concerning the Emp- 
eror Hadrian. Three inscriptions: 1. A decree of the 
Achaean League. Z. An account of a series of bene- 
factions from Hadrian to the city of Thyatira. 3. A 


letter of Hadrian to Macedonian Beroea. Il. 
Hesperia 10 (1941) 361-70 (Durham) 
RAUBITSCHEK, A. E. Some Notes on Early Attic 


“The question of the origin of 


Stoichedon Inscriptions. 
answered,” but “we 


the stoichedon order cannot yet be 

aw 2 cider } > ledic; + e030 “| ] , \ > yr ae he 
may consider the dedication signed by Antenor as _ thi 
most significant representation of the early Attic 
chedon style.” Discussion of several inscriptions. III. 


stol- 


IHS 60 (1940) 50-9 (Ridington) 
SCHLAIFER, Ropert. Notes on Athenian Public Cults. 
I. Taxation for the Support of Public Cults. Taxes 


reserved for specific cults: Zeus Soter (7), the Anaces, 
Apollo, Theseus, Asclepius; there were undoubtedly 
more. JI. The Priests of Asclepiuns Demon and Futhy- 
demus. 1. Demon son of Demomeles of Paeania. Re- 
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ceived the office in the middle or third quarter of the 
fourth century not by sortition but by decree of the 
people. 2. Euthydemus of Eleusis. Was not priest of 
the city of Asclepicum but of the Asclepieum in the 
Piraeus. J//. Two Prytany Decrees and the Priests of 
the Eponymi. 1. The decree for Acamantis of 223/2 
B.C. and the date of a decree for Aeantis. Refutes 
W. K. Pritchett’s dating (cf. Hesperia, Suppl. I, 1937, 
no. 28) in the same year as the decree for Acamantis 
(Dow, no. 30; IG II? 917). 2. The priests of the 
Eponymi. Discusses the cults of the eponymous heroes 
of the Attic tribes. JV. The Priestess of Athena Nike. 
IG I2 24 is not a record of the creation of the priest- 
hood, but merely a reorganized one which already ex- 
isted. 


HCSPh 51 (1940) 233-60 (Charney) 
Scranton, Rosert L. Correction of an Inscription 


from Phlius (=Hesperia 5 [1936] 235ff.) Ill. 
Hesperia 10 (1941) 371-2 (Durham) 


VouiGRAFF, W. Notes sur une inscription d’Arcadie. 
A critical study and interpretation of the Arcadian in- 
scription usually called ‘The Rg -e: of Mantineus’ 
(B.C 1. [1892] 568f. and H. Gaertringen, Inscr. Gr. 
V, 2 [1913] 262). 

Mélanges Boisacq 2.335-42 (Upson) 


Vuuic, M. Inscriptions grecques de Macédoine. Text 
and dating of four inscriptions from two marble altars 
found in western Macedonia. The first altar, found at 
Treskavec Monastery near Prilep, bears one inscription 
of sixteen lines dating from 200 a.p. The second altar, 
found at Suvodol near Bitolj, is now in the Museum 
at Skoplje. It contains three inscriptions: front, thirteen 
lines, dating from 281 a.p.; right, four lines, dating from 
307 a.v.; left, eight lines, dating from 286(?)a.p. The 
Ephesian Artemis is mentioned on the first altar, the 
goddess Pasikrata on the second. A plate illustrating 
one altar is included, but none of the writing on it is 
decipherable. 

Mélanges Boisacq 2.343-5 (Upson) 


HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 


Broneer, Oscar. Colonia Laus Julia Corinthiensts. 
Presents evidence to show that this is the correct form 
of the name of the Roman colony of Corinth. Ill. 
Hesperia 10 (1941) 388-90 (Durham) 

Dorsaun, AuFrRED P. On the Athenian Anakrisis. It 
was not important in the fifth and fourth centuries, 
merely determining the admissibility of a case, and not 
revealing evidence. 

CPh 36 (1941) 182-5 (Sutherland) 

HAamMMonD, N.G. lL. The Seisachtheia and the Nomo- 
thesia of So on. ‘The orthodox date for Solon’s archon- 
ship (594/3), during which the Scisachtheia was enacted, 
need not be changed on the basis of Athenaion Politeia. 
Rather Ath. Pol. gives this date for Solon’s archonship 
and mentions a second commission of 592/1 during 
which Nomothesia was passed. The narratives of Plu- 
tarch and of Aristotle imply that Solon held two sep- 
arate commissions. On the basis of the evidence avail- 
able a brief summary of Solon’s career from 595/4 to 
561/0 can be reconstructed. 

JHS 60 (1940) 71-83 (Ridington) 

Hiccins, Martin J. International Relations at the 
Close of the Sixth Century. Up to the close of the 
reign of Justinian in 565 Rome (Roma Aeterna) refused 
to deal with any nation as her equal. She recognized 
no international relations. The coming of Christianity, 
its ultimate triumph over paganism under Constantine, 


did not destroy the ideal that Rome was the world. 
However, at the close of the sixth century this view and 
policy of exclusive world dominance came to an end 
when the enlightened Tiberius and his _ successor, 
Maurice, worked for, and achieved, a treaty giving 
Persia full recognition on terms of equality with Rome 
herself. A solution was provided that terminated cen- 
turies of bitter and exhausting quarrels over the prin- 
ciple and honor involved in Rome’s contributing to the 
maintenance of garrisons in the Caucasus since the time 
of Nero. Permanent peace between the two powers was 
necessary for their continued existence. When during his 
second reign Chosroes JI violated the treaty, Persia, 
weakened by a renewal of war, quickly succumbed to 
barbarian invaders, the Arabs. 
CHR 27 (1941) 279-315 (Plumpe) 
Miner, Louis J. Military Service in the Infant 
Church. For some time very few Christians were called 
to military service. The first evidence of a clash be- 
tween the profession and Christian principle is found in 
the time of Marcus Aurelius. The rapid spread of 
Christianity was also marked by great numbers of sol- 
diers becoming Christians within the ranks. For such, 
polytheistic practices, emperor worship (though con- 
ducted only by officers), the military oath (sacra- 
mentum), and moral conditions in the camps made 
continued presence in the army difficult. Moreover, on 
the Christian side the concept—originating with pagan 
philosophers—of a mystical warfare, of a life dedicated 
solely to the supernatural militia, was developed. Yet, 
even when some Christian writers opposed military 
service, “in practice the life of a soldier was harmonized 
with the profession of Christianity.” 
(Plumpe) 


Jurist 1 (1941) 255-64 

QUASTEN, JOHANNES. A Roman Law of Egyptian 
Origin in the “Passio SS. Perpetuae et Felicitatis’ 
Felicitas was pregnant eight months when arrested. By 
Roman law it was forbidden to send women in this con- 
dition ad bestias. The concerted prayers of the martyr 
band accomplished for Felicitas an acceleration of par- 
turition. ~The Roman law referred to (ch. 15), though 
actually contrary to Roman principle concerning the 
human embryo, is vouched for by Ulpian and Quintilian. 
It must have originated in a non-Roman environment. 
It is found in Greek lawgiving, which adopted it from 
the Egyptians (Plutarch, Diodorus and Siculus). 
Jurist 1 (1941) 193-8 (Plumpe) 


LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR. METRICS 


EDGERTON, FRANKLIN. Samprasarana “Emergence; 
emergent (vowel).” Sanskrit grammars do not contain 
a satisfactory definition or translation of samprasarana. 
From the statements in Panini 1.1.45, 6.1.108 and from 
the etymology of the word itself (perfective preverb 
sam, pra-sar- ‘emerge,’ suffix -ana- which forms both 
nouns of action and nouns of agent), E. explains “what 
the word means in grammar; that is, how it should be 
translated”: ‘emergence’ as noun of action, ‘emergent 
(entity)’ as noun of agent. “Since Panini... . uses 
the word in both ways, it seems evident that he de- 
liberately phrased his definition 1.1.45 to suggest both 
the process and the resultant vowel which ‘emerged 
from, came out of’ the semivowel.” 

(J. J.) 


JAOS 61 (1941) 222-3 


Sturtevant, FE. TTEPAN EIS. Various remarks on 
related forms of mépa, intended as a supplement to the 


article in Boisacq’s Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue grecque, 


Mélanges Boisacq 2.283-7 (Upson) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Compiled by Lionel Casson and Bluma L, Trell from 
such bibliographical publications as reach this country, 
and from books received at the editorial offices. Prices 
have not been confirmed. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
Paulys Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft2, edited by GEorc WissowA, WILHELM 
Krout, and Kart Mirre.HAus. Series I, Volume 20 
part 1, Philon-Pignus. 1312 columns. Metzler, Stutt- 
gart 1941 40 M. 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


Amyx, D. A. An Amphora with a Price Inscription 
in the Hearst Collection at San Simeon. Pages 179- 
205, 2 figures, 3 plates. University of California Press, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1941 (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Classical Archaeology, 1.8) $0.25 

CARPENTER, Ruys. Observations on Familiar Statuary 
in Rome. v, 112 pages, 34 plates. American Academy 
in Rome, New York 1941 (From Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, Volume 18) 

Donan, Epita Haw. Italic Tomb-Groups in the 
University Museum. 130 pages, 69 figures, 55 plates. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia 1942 
$7.50 

LEVEEN, J. The Hebrew Bible in Art. 120 pages, 40 
plates. Oxford University Press, London 1941 ($3.50) 

Marrou, HENRI-IRENEE. Sce below under HISTORY. 
SOCIAL STUDIES. 

Marsyas. A Publication by the Students of the Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, New York University. Volume 1. 
152 pages, 30 plates. New York 1941 Lithoprinted 

Contains ELizaBErH HILL, Roman Elements in the Settings 
of the Synagogue Frescoes at Dura (1-15), and Donatp F. 
Brown, A Late Antique Engraved Plaque from Egypt (17-26). 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. Roman Portraits I. A 
Picture Book. 4 pages, 51 figures on 20 plates. New 
York 1941 $0.25 

—_—__— Roman Portraits IJ. A Picture Book. 4 
pages, 64 figures on 20 plates. New York 1941 $0.25 

NasH-WILLIAMsS, V. E. The Roman Legionary Fort- 
ress at Caerleon, Monmouthshire. 33 pages, 5 figures, 
14 plates, 3 maps. National Museum of Wales, Cardiff 
1940 2s. 

Nout, RupoiF. Der grosse Dolichenusfund von Mauer 
a. d. Url. Fithrer durch die Sonderausstellung. 30 
pages, 30 figures. Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 
1938 1M. 

Marconi, Pirro. Verona Romana. 179 pages, 121 
figures, plan. Istituto Italiano d’arti grafiche, Bergamo 
1938 201. 


NUMISMATICS 


Cox, D. H. A Tarsus Coin Collection in the Adana 
Museum. 67 pages, 12 plates. American Numismatic 
Society, New York 1941 (Numismatic Notes and Mono- 
graphs, No. 92) $2 

GAETTENS, RicHArD. Der Minerva-As auf die Unter- 
werfung Sarhniums 290 y. Chr. Ein Urstiick u. ec. Falschg 
darnach. 4 pages, 2 plates. Riechmann, Halle 1940 
(From Blatter f. Miinzfreunde) 1.20 M. 

GoEBEL, —. Miinzen-Preis-Katalog des Altertums von 
700 v. Chr. Geb., Beginn der Miinzpragungen, bis 476 n. 
Chr. Geb., Ende des Westromischen Reiches2. x, 555 
pages, ill. Emka-Verlag Goebel, Graz 1940 20 M. 


Mine, J. G. Kolophon and Its Coinage: A Study. 
113 pages, 19 plates. American Numismatic Society, 
New York 1941 (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, 
No. 96) 

Mosser, SAWYER McA. The Endicott Gift of Greek 
and Roman Coins, Including the “Catacombs” Hoard, 
53 pages, 9 plates. American Numismatic Society, New 
York 1941 (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 97) 

Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, Volume IV. Fitz- 
william Museum: Leake and General Collections. Part 
I: Spain (Emporiae, Rhoda)—Italy. iv pages, 15 plates, 
Milford, London 1940 16s. 

West, Louis C. Gold and Silver Coin Standards in 
the Roman Empire. 199 pages. American Numismatic 
Society, New York 1941 (Numismatic Notes and Mono- 
graphs, No. 94) $1.50 


HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 

BENEpiIct, CoLEMAN HaAmiton. A History of Narbo, 
vi, 93 pages. Author, Princeton 1941 $1 (Dissertation) 

Bo.tA, SIBYLLE voN. Untersuchungen zur Tiermiete 
und Viehpacht im Altertum. viii, 179 pages. Beck, 
Munich 1940 (Miinchener Beitrage zur Papyrusforschg 
und antiken Rechtsgeschichte, H. 30) 8 M. 

CrapHaM, J. H., and Eiteen Power, Eds. The Cam- 
bridge Economic History of Europe, from the Decline 
of the Roman Empire. Volume I, The Agrarian Life of 
the Middle Ages. xvii, 650 pages, 9 plates, 3 maps. Cam- 
bridge University Press, Cambridge 1941 ($7.50) 

GiTTLER, JosEpH B. Social Thought among the Early 
Greeks. xii, 272 pages. University of Georgia Press, 
Athens 1941 $3 

Grecor, JosEpH. Alexander der Grosse. Die Welt- 
herrschaft e. Idee. 478 pages, ill. Piper, Munich 1940 
11 M. 

KNAUSS, BERNHARD, Staat und Mensch in Hellas. 
292 pages. Die Runde, Berlin 1940 5:50 M. 

KORNEMANN, Ernst. Das Imperium Romanum. Sein 
Aufstieg und Niedergang. 30 pages, 2 maps. Korn, 
Breslau 1941 (Vortrage d. Friedrich-Wilhelms-Univ. zu 

3reslau im Kriegswinter 1940/41) 1 M. 

Marnou, Henri-IRENEE. MOYSIKOS ANHP. Etude 
sur les scénes de la vie intellectuelle figurant sur les 
monuments funéraires romains. 312 pages, 23 figures, 
5 plates. Didier & Richard, Grenoble 1938 (Bibliothéque 
de l'Institut Francais de Naples, lere serie, T. 4) 

Orro, WALTER. Antike Kulturgeschichte. Betrachtgn 
zu Ernst Howalds “Kultur d. Antike”’. 78 pages. Beck, 
Munich 1940 (Sitzungsberichte d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Phil.-hist. Abt. Jg. 1940, H. 6) 4.80 M. 

Pratt, NorMAN ‘7, Jr. and others. The Greek 
Political Experience. Studies in Honor of William 
Kelly Prentice. x, 252 pages, frontispiece, 3 maps. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton 1941 $3 

R. Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti. La 
Via Claudia Augusta Altinate. 101 pages, 21 figures, 
29+1 plates, map. Ferrari, Venice 1938 

Ramsay, WinutamM M. The Social Basis of Roman 
Power in Asia Minor. Prepared for the press by J. G. 
C. ANDERSON. xii, 305 pages. Aberdeen University 
Press, Aberdeen 1941 

TURNER, RALPH EpMonp. The Great Cultural Tradi- 
tions. The Foundations of Civilization. Volume 1, The 
Ancient Cities. 626 pages, ill. Volume 2, The Classical 
Empires. 764 pages, ill. McGraw-Hill, New York 
1941 $4 each 

WaceEnvoort, H. Imperium. Studién over het 
“Mana”-begrip in zede en taal der Romeinen. 202 pages. 
Paris, Amsterdam 1941 3.75 fl. 
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